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SOLONIZATION JOURNAL. 





“POUR MONTHS IN LIBERIA.” 

A swact volume under the above title has been 
published in Pennsylvania, purporting to contain 
‘plain unvarnished truths,” reported by William 
Nesbit, a returned emigrant. Inquiries have been 
made as to its character by several correspondents, 
but aot having yet obtained a copy, it is not in 
our power to give a judgment. We have written 
to Pennsylvania for a eopy, and, if needful, will 
refer to it again, 

Meantime we insert from the “ Morning Herald,” 
of Harrisburgh, Pa., a communication, signed 
“Chester,” writtea by a young colored man of 
that place, who resided in Liberia five times as long 
as Nesbit did, and who, having read the “ unvar- 
nished truths,” denies that they are truths at all, 
Of Nesbit personally we kaow litue.’ He enrolled 
himself in a company to emigrate under the guid 
wee of Rev. Samuel Williams, of Johnstown, 
Penn, in 1853. After engaging a passage in the 
isla de Cuba, quite a number became discouraged 
or disaffected, and declined to come to New-York. 

Including this company, there were fifty-three 
emigrants embarked on board the Isla de Cuba 
which ssiled from New-York for Liberia, November 
10h. Of the thirty-two from Pennsylvania, I be- 
lieve but two died during the year, of acclimation. 
One of these was the mother of Mr. Williams, aged 
36 years, who desired to accompany her son, 
though so aged, and a young man of the name of 
Truman. 

The death of this latter person seemed to have 
frightened Nesbit home. 

While at Monrovia, last December, I had some 
conversation with Mr. Williams, who then remark- 
ed that be learned that Nesbit was circulating ex- 
aggerated aod untruthful reports, which he would 
have to contradict, Uatil we receive a copy ol 
‘ Four Months in Liberia,’ we can give our cor- 
respondents no farther information as to the re- 
liability of Nesbie’s work. 





From the Morning Hera'd. 
Celenization in Liberia, 


Mresus. Eorrors:—l beg a space in your col- 
umes in way of reply to a book entitled ‘ Four 
Months in Liberia, or Africaa Culonization Expos 
ed,” over the signature of Wm. Nesbit, which is 
likely to produce a wrong impression upon the 
minds of the many firm supporters and gvalous ad. 
vocates of Liberia. I mean that class who have 
always given their best wishes aod warmest sym- 
pathy for the encouragement and prosperity of the 
Young Republic. To this class of mean my re- 
marks are particalarly addressed. There are mew 
wot only in America, but throughout all Europe, 
who believe that the colored people can only be 
elevated through the instrumentality of Liberia 
This class has supported colonization, not with the 
view of removing the colored people from this 
country, regardless of what becomes of them, but 
from siveere convictions that Liberia holds out 
more permanent inducements for the free colored 
people of this country than any other place. There 
are many honest persons connected wih colons 
tion who would immediately withhold their sym- 
pathy aod support, if such a state of things really 
existed as publiched in this work. Lt is their minds 
that | would free from suspicion, It is not my 
ntention or expectation that any thing I may say 
im favor of Loberia, will be believed by the heterro- 
geneous mass of colored people in this country, 
whose opinions are conceived ia profound igno- 
rance, displayed in a ludicrous presumption, aod 
nourished by an unnatural superstition, Wa. 
Nesbit was a man whose aspirations were always 
very bighly elevated in this country, even from 
ais boyhuud. He had aspired to an apprenticeship 
of the barhering business with Mr. Wm. Webb, ot 
Carlisle, Pa., in which very honorable school he 
graduated after a due course of study and disci- 
pline, | have heard Mr. Webb say that he was 
»0 forgetful that be fr quently neglected two go to 
bis meals. Perhaps bie forgetiuluess may yet be 
urged as an apology for bis slanderous exayyers- 
tions. J unhesitatingly pronounce the book a pal. 
pable fulsehood, with but very few exceptions, un- 
worthy the table of any house, wnless to show the 
haseness and ingratitude of the author, ‘Vbere are 
Many thibys cuid that are uiterly false, extremely 



































































absurd, and perfectly ludicrous. It would take 


Arabs ow L. ~ him as no common D yee mapa 
more space than you would be likely to t, to |owing to the information he possessed es. 
nee @ ions, as they should or which wally interesting to themselves, and bey a 


are published for the consideration of the people as 
“plain wovarnished traths.” I am ready to con- 
front any candid man, even the author himself, and 
prove that a fouler slander never was put upoo 
paper. IL was in Liberia previous to his com) 

there, and some months after his departure, but 

have never seen the dishonesty of the government 
—the poverty of the people—the inhuman treat- 
ment towards the natives, and the enslavement of 
the Africans, which state of things he says really 
exists there, open and undisgui-ed. Nor did he 
see them. He eden goes so far as to say that there 
are some of the cabinet officers who cannot read ; 
that men are whipped for offences; that mission- 
aries sell rum; that persons cannot come from Li. 
beria when they please; that over twenty thou- 
sand emigrants have been sent to Liberia since 
1820, and many other hike exaggerations which 
ume and space will not permit me to enumerate 
He says that he witnessed two —, parades in 
Liberia, which is not true; for when he was there 
there was not an organized military emprys in 
the county where he says he saw those two, Since 
I left the country there are three companies in the 
county. He saw the militia and ought to have 
said so, and not endeavor to deceive the people. 
{ might speak of many more things, and comment 
to some extent upon the absurdity of what | have 
enumerated, but believing, as | A that all intel- 
ligent communities will not only discard the work, 
but treat the author with silent bat supreme con- 
tempt, when they become acquainted with iis true 
character, Liberia has stood for over thirty years 
and contended victoriously with a savage foe at 
home, and defended hereelf triumphantly from a 
presumptous enemy and an ignorant prejudice 
abroad, She stands as an independent and recog: 
nized nation of the world; whose glorious under- 
taking will be handed down to posterity and moa- 
umented ia the hearts of milhons of Africans yet 
unbora, when the flippant and imbecile uctions 
of ber opposers shall have been overlooked and 
forgotten, That Young Republic is now beyond 
the banefal influence of her enemies. She has al- 
ready taught the natives to appreciate a civilized 
life, as well as demonstrated the practicabiluy of 
the Liberiaos in a national capacity, The capability 
of the colored people is no longer problematical, but 
a gratifying axiom, J er say to Nesbit, as I 
have said to others, that the man who opposes 
Liberia is arraying himself against the only source 
that has elevated the black man by his own exertions, 

Curster, 


of his coming from the East. The Tillahas had 
christened him ‘ Modibo,” by which name he was 
uaiversally known in those countries. 

The region between Libtako in the west, and 
the River Kowara (here called Tsa, Say or Mayo) 
in the east, is occupied by territories belonging to 
the large country of Gurm, only the northern part 
of which belongs to the Feilatas. The language of 
Gurma bas a few words in common with that of 
Benin, Within Gurma are various rivers, all trib 
utaries of the Kowara—the | rgest being the Sirba, 
which Barth found twelve feet deep iu the begia- 
ning of July, and which he had to cross by means 
of immense buudles of reeds fastened together, as 
boats are eutirely wanting. 

Oa his arrival at Kano in October last, Dr. Barth 
received information of the rumor of his death 
having been spread in Sudan, and even reached 
Europe, about which—not knowing exactly the 
origin and circunsiances connected with it—he felt 
indignant, while the absence of all needful supplies 
put him to great straits and inconvenience ; these 
he subsequently got over, His longing to reach 
Europe kaew no bounds; as he declares that the 
being exposed to another rainy season, (the sixth.) 
or to remain much longer without the refreshing 
wfluevee of European atmosphere and proper fuod, 
would be his certain death, Yet in the same sen- 
tence he speaks of ultimately returning to the field 
of his labors, and trying to penetrate into the in- 
terior of Africa from the coast of Zanzibar, afver 
having strengthened his healih ! 

It was a cause of joy to Dr, Barth to be inform- 
ed of the success of the Chadda Expedition, of 
which he seemed to have learnt all the particulars 
from the natives. Among others he met an old 
acquaintance, the Governor of Hamarrus—a coun- 
try situated on the shores of the upper course of 
the Chadda, This person told him chat the explor. 
mg steamer Pleiad bad also reached his country, 
wad that he had received the Expedition very friend- 
ly. 
Drs. Barth and Vogel met on the first of De- 
cember, 1854; at that time the latter was in “ very 
good health aod spirits” and was about to 
us speedily as possible to Yakoba and Adamaua, a 
which plan he seems to have beea encouraged by 
some acceptable avd important passports, in the 
shape of letters of recoomendation from the pow- 
erful Fellata Chief at Sukoto, which Dr. Barth had 
brought with him and handed to his countryman, 

This intelligence from De. Barth is of great in- 
terest, as it contains the first news respecting his 
journey from Timbuktu back to Sudan, the 
first positive information ever received from a Eu- 
ropeao traveller of the River Kowara, between that 
place and its lower course,— Col, Herald, 
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From an Exohange Paper. 
AFRICAN MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 
HELP NEEDED-—-HEATHEN TURNED TO GOD, 


We gladly copy the following from Bro, Geo, 
Thompson, at the Mendi Mission, June 14h, 
through the N. E.R. Herald, We trast the Lord 
Jesus will svon subdue all that dark land to bis 
* righteousness, peace, and joy in the Huly Gust,” 
through the mariye labors aud deaths of the dear 
missivoaries, and ia some appropriate degree 
through the prayers, donations, wad other efforts 
of the readers of the Gulden Rule. “ Wao wilt go 
for ws?" May the Lord of the harvest both raise 
up laborers here and raise up there a people for 
his glory: 


* At present we are straggling hard for want of 
laborers. We have three stativas feebly manued 
—greatly needing help. 1 am at my old post, 
alone, except Miss More with me, Me, Brouks is 
uloue at the falls of Big Boom River, with very 
encouraging prospects belore him, only needing a 
dugen laborers to man his wide field. 

* Mr, Burton is oa Sherbro Islan |, at a very im 
portant place, with a numerous populaboa about 
him, bat alone except Miss Aldrich. Me. Oliver 
has lately gone home, which left us very weak- 
handet, and Mr, Condit died ia April last, He 
came out with me, We are hoping for a reiafore 
ment this summer, but cannot tell. 

* | have here # large schvol to look after, nearly 
one huadred childrea to feed, clothe, provide with 
books, houses, wok, &e, Toe Church demaads 
aad should nave more of my time thin I can possi- 
bly give to it, My farm is large. We try and help 
ourselves as much as possible. [have nearly one 
huadred acres under culuvation, which occupie, 
from twenty to thirty workmen, As we have no 
plows, no teams, all is done with the hue, 

“Thea in building, we must have boards, and 
sawyers, and carpenters, &v., all to be looked af 
ter, directed, paid, &v., by myself, besides preach- 
lug every night, acteading prayer Meetings, classes 
&e. ‘Aad wuo is suffiviwat ?” 

“I have no time for preparations during the 
week, Oa Sabbath mora | prepare oae, some- 
times two sermons or skeletons, preach at halt. 
past tea A.M. At one P. M. teach and address 
the Sabbath-school, At three preach ia the open 
air in the towa. At five walk nearly half a mile 
toa village aad in opea air; return and 
preach ia the evening in the chapel, afer which, 
generally, a prayer meeting. Such are my Sab- 


i 
PROGRESS OF AFRICAN DISCOVERY. 


Mn. Aveusrus Pereumann has communicated 
to the London Atheogeum, some facts of an inter- 
esting character respecting the more recent jour- 
neyings of Dr, Barth in Central Africa, foun 
this it appears that Dr. Barth had beea detained 
at or near Timbuktu several months beyond the 
date of his letters dispatched from that region the 
23d of March, 1854, between which date and the 
time of his arrival at Kano, on the 17h of October 
lust, nearly seven months intervene. Dr, Barth 
himaglf says, ia a letter to Mr, Petermann, * After 
a protracted stay of nearly a year at Timbuktu 
—the * Queen of the Desert,” as it is justly called 
by the natives—I retraced my steps eastward along 
the shores of that magnificent river which the ua- 
daunted Svotchmao (Mungo Park) descended about 
tifty — since, figbuing his way through numer- 
ous fleets manned by Tuaricks and Sudans—lost 
labor to science, his journal having perished with 
him—while | went along reconciling und befriend- 
ing these very people, and obtaining full security 
from their chiefs for any English visiting their ter- 
ritories, whether by land or water.” 

Thus Dr, Barth has beea able to realize his great 
wish namely, to trace this river between Timbuktu 
and Say, which latter place is situated in about 
13° 10’ north lat., and 3° east long. Greenwich. 
‘Tous its middle course seems every where unvigable 
aud enlivened with large fleets—its shores deasely 
iahabited by people who received and treated Dr. 
Barth most kindly, and implored him to stay with 
them altogether. 

la the same communication, Dr, Barth alludes to 
« large map of the river drawn by him, which he 
had sent to the Foreign Office. He also transmit- 
ted some of a former date, which had beea dis- 
patched by him while on his way to Timbuktu, but 
which, as be found on his retura to Sudan, had not 
been forwarded. These letvers are dated “ Dore, 
im Libtako, 16ch July, 1853," which place is about 
midway between Sukoto and Timbuktu, lat. 41 30 
vorth, aad close upoa the meridian of Greenwich ; 
and they contain a full accouat respecting that re- 
yion, which was eatirely unkaowa before, 

Libtako forms a portion of the very extensive 
Fellata dominioos, and is a very important commer- 
cwl poiat, The principal article of trade is the 
salt of Tuodeoni, which ts ht thither by the 
Arabs of Timbuktu, while the Tuaricks bri a 
aud butter, the people of Musi their cele 
dovkeys and their famous cotton manufactures, 
cheap black shirts, and a large, peculiar kind of 
yuro nets, The inhabitants of the couatry supply 
sweet and sour milk; aad their manufactures cva- 
sist chiefly of very handsome and cheap shawls 
made of cotton aod woul, and of various colors. 
Thre market at Dore, the chief of Libtako, is 
held every day. Cowries are almost the sole me- 
dium of interchange. 

Labtakko occupies an elevated, dreary plaia, de- 
void of trees aud shrubs, and suffering from the 
want of rain, Granite protrudes ia many places 
out of the soul, Though the coautry was in a state 
of anarchy when this distinguished traveller passed 
through it, be did nut suffer oa that account, but 
rather from the too exaited manner ia w 
was received every where—che inhabitants 


** Just one month ago, now, a wonderful work be- 
ga bere, which is yet going of wich increasing 
power in the conversion of smaers, We had a 
solema day oa Sabbith, May L4eh. My own mind 
was wousually im as | weat wo jay Wu 
the evening, and showed them that ‘All things are 
ready—couww,’ d&v. After the sermon I gave op- 
portunity, as usual, to pray, dad aa iaflucave come 
upon the assembly, aad old aad young were orying 
aloud tur mercy. I aever saw such & sceav—uaev- 








from all quarvers to reevive his blessing. er any thing of the kind here. The people never 
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saw such things, so that it could not be from habit 
or association; it was the Spirit of God. Num- 
bers conversion that , and Christ- 
ians received a fresh baptiom. For weeks | 


preached e i Lik, i. yer- 
a SS from five dome’ cant 


meetings after, when 
pray and talk. 

‘Then for two weeks we had prayer meetings in 
the chapel, and in the town from house to house, 
at the same time, Many heads of families have al- 
ready professed ania and are sustaining fam- 
ily prayer, besides children and others. 

“You will readily see that my hands are full, 

» FULL, It is ‘good to be here.’ I feel my need 
of help—I cannot do the work thoroughly as it 
needs. ‘The lambs need feeding, and nursing, and 
watching, as | cannot do alone as! am. 

“Last Sabbath some chiefs were here from up 
the river; they attended meetings, confessed sin, 

K'God."On! could your etiy trethren oaly be 
seek God, Oh! could your city only be 
‘a one of our meetings, your souls would be feast- 
ed, aad you would feel that you had mot done half 
enough for poor Africa, Could you be here on 
Sabbath you would listen to no more reports of the 
hopelessness of this field, but say, No other field is 
©0 promising as long neglected Araica, and you 
would go home to, exhort your brethrea to pray 
more earnestly, and give mure, and do more ia ev- 
ery way to save this people. Gop Is workine 
—may we work with hic The Lord bless you. 

“ Your brother, 
“Georex Tuomrson,” 
——@—_——- 
THE NEW PRESIDENT OF LIBERIA. 


A cerrer from President Roberts, dated June 
omy ane eemmrnees He Cited a Saas 
Colonization Society, bri the first intelli 
the election of the Hon Bie hea A. a 
President of the Republic Liberia, for two 
years, commencing on ihe first Monday in January 
next. President Says: 

“Mr, Benson, you are aware, came to Liberia 
when a child of six pane te St Sen Senn eae 
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always sympathized with its 

tolerate nothing that furnished any 

ation for African Slavery, As a means of Chri 

tanizing and civilizing Africa, however, he bade 
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Professor Silliman then reassured 
of his inverest in the cause of Colonization, and 


and educated upon her soil. ps 80 Mah | those who desired reliable information of the Re- 
in Liberia is better acquainted with the history and public of Liberia, d&c., he commended a litle book 
laws of his country ; understands her Wants | recently prepared on the subject by Commander 
und resources, the character of her more) A. H. Foote, of the U. 8. Navy. ln connection 
especially the aboriginal d particularly | with vhis he referred to the duane of oe. 
the true policy of this Government with respect to | Foote, and stated that the British Admiral on 
its foreiga aud domestic relations. He bas acquired | African coast assured Capt. Foote that unless be 
4 nowledye of these by long public service, | used spirits on board ship, his men would surely 
and close atteauon to various official duues, which, die; and yet, said Prof. iman, after two 

from time to time, have devolved upoa him. He | cruising on that coast, Foote had not Oe 
is a gentleman of sterling moral worth, fine native | man, while the British iral had lost twenty- 
talen's, and in every important respect well quali-| four, 

fied for the duties of his office.” The meeting was then adjourned sine die. 


P a . ‘ The following officers were elected for the eneu- 
“President Roberts, of Liberia, was bora in ing year: 
Petersburg, Virginia, Before the year 1825, his i 
mother, ‘Aunty Roberts,’ as she was called, emi- 
grated with her sons to Liberia, Ia time, Joseph 
J. Roberts, one of these sons, was chosen Presi- 
dent of the colony, and still continues in the office,” 
The avove from a Petersburg reminds us, 
says the Baltimore Colonizativaal Journal, of an 
old couplet: 
“Seven wealthy cities claim a Homer dead, 
Through whieh a living Homer begs his bread.” 
_—— > 
From the Religious Herald of Jane 14th. 
MBETING OF CONNBCTICUT? COLONIZA- 
TION sOCcIary. 


ell, D.D., LL. D., Hoa, Thomas 8. ¥ illiams, Hoa. 
Ralph 1. Ingersoll, James Brewster, “ 
Thomas W. Williams, Hon. Ebenezer Jackson, 
Hon, Ovigen 8, Seymour, Hon. Joba H. Brock way, 
Hon. Thomas us, Hon. _ B. — 

) en ey Secretary, . duba ult. 

Recording Secretary, U. Huatington, Esq. 

Treasurer, Charles Seymour, . 

Board of Managers, Kev, N. 8, Wheaton, D.D 
Rev. W, W. Turner, James B. Hosmer, E>q., 
A. Blackman, Hoo, Heary White, Austin 
bam, Hon. Ebenezer Fiower, Calvia 


7 


E-q., Frederick Croswell, » Wa, 8. Charoley, 
Twe Annual Meeting of the Connecticut Coloni- | E g., Timothy Bi E-q., H. H, Barbour, Baq., 
zution Society was held according to previous | Uy prian Wilcox, Esq., Seth Terry, Esq. 
notice in the lecture-room of the Ceawe Church, ——<—— 


on Wednesday evening, 6ch inst. 

Rev. W. W. Turner called the meeting to order, 
and introduced the Presideat of the Suciety, Prot. 
Silliman, senior, who requested the Rev. Mr, 
Beadle to address the Throae of Grace.” 

Mioutes of the last Aanual Meeting were then 
read by the Secretary, Rev, Mr, Turner, who 
excused himself fur not haviag prepared an ex 
tended report of the Society's duings for the past 
year, on account of bis varied pressing duties, aud 
then, saying he was aware he should mot retain 
any office whose duties he could not for any reasou 
perform, he teadered his resignauion as Secretary, 
with the assurance that his interest ia the Suciety 
remained sull uaabated, aad that his resigaation 
was offered with no intention of withholding any 
vadeavors he could make, or avy donations he 
might be able to bestow. 

v, Mr, Orcutt, Agent of the American Coloni- 
zation Svciety, then mide a brief statement of the 
work done during the last twelve muaths. 

Tae amount paid over to the American Colonization 
Society from Coon. during the year ending May 
15, 1855, is $6,438 11--81,000 of this being « 
legacy left the Stave Srowty by Mes. Hannah 
Bigelow, of Bast Hartford, deceased. Exclusive 
of this legacy, the amouat of our su bo 
the cause exoeeds that of the year previous by 
some $900. 

This increase of fands ia these “hard times,” 
said Me. Ovoutt, is most evidence that the 
idea of Africana Colonization is not dying out in 
this community, that i is regarded by many, not 
as an abstract theory, but as « vol reality, Ube 
demoastratioa of a truth ia Divine economy, 
intimately connected with the welfare of two cuu- 
Unents, aud two races. 

The whole amount of reeeipts of the American 
Coloniz sion Sete — the fh ym was $65,- 
433 93, a faling the preceding 
year of several thousaed dollars, alliibutable Le. 


part to the fiaaocial embarrassments of the 


“ea hundred and fifty-three were sent 

to Liberia during the same year, of whom three 

sant ty tae aotmn ead eolapapn gosaan 
‘ 

Casie own freedom. — 


Correspondence of Commercial Advertiser, 
Mowmoura, N. J, Aug. 18. 


worked the large farm of seven 
wow owned by the North Amerian Pbalaox. 

I spoke to the old man about Liberia, but he 
suid that he owned a litule near by, and was 
wo far advanced in life to emigrate. 1 thought se 
woo. At this moment, it seems to me our colonwe- 
tion Societies should have faihtul mee eaygayed ia 
visting the colored people of the tree Bustes, to ex- 
plain lo them the great and noble purposes aad ad- 
vantages of this truly benevolent, pauiwtc aud re- 
ligious scheme. Tae free negroes are evidently 


friead amony us, that friend is the culoow sonia, 

Slavery was introduced into New J cveval 
with its settlement, aud Old Eagland, much as she 
tinds fault wich us now on this puint, for more thas 
4 century furmaliy recogaized slaves as property. 
Che ne ing provinces also pussessed slaves— 
even New- among the bumber. The Duke 
of York himself was President of the Royal Afri- 
can y, aad offered a bounty of “ seveaty- 
tive acres for the importation of each able clave, 


man servant,” and seventy-five sores tur every 
“ worker, or servant, or slave, over fourwen years 


old,” 
Sa ga atin oosiar aes 
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the extent of the slave trade between their Boble 
mistress and her New erie: It is stated 
that barracoons onge at Perth Amboy, ia 
which slaves were i@meared ° me TT from Afri. 
ea. Near the same neighbor » in 1738, a slave 
insurrection was and oae Mo pot 
more, was hung for the crime. In 1750, two slaves 
were burned = Ie at Perth Amboy, for the mur- 
der of their mistress, the negroes generally being 
summoned to see the execution to deter them from 
such an enormous crime, as is still the custom io 
the Southern States. During the year 1772, an 
insurreciion was anticipated, but timely prevented ; 
and it is a curious historical fact that at this mo- 
ment a sort o. colonization-abolitionist made bis 
appearance in the rs, and u Parliament to 

Se law which would com a tke masters of 
slaves to send them back to Africa, at their own 
expense. Thus early was African colonization sug- 
gested in New-Jersey, and her citizens have distin- 
guished themselves since by their devotion to this 
noble philanthropy. The act which freed the 
State from slavery was passed in February, 1820, 
making every slave-child born subsequent to the 
4th of Jily, 1804, free: the males, when they 
reached twenty-five years of age, and the females 
at twenty-one. Thus has the troublesome evil of 
slavery disappeared from her borders, and thus 
will it cease to exist in other sections, if ignorance 
and fana:icism do not interfere and hinder the good 


work. G. P. D. 
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AUTUMN EXPBDITION. 

Eanty in November it is proposed to fit out an 
emigrant expedition, to sail from New-Ycrk, to 
Liberia. 

The limited funds of the Society will render it 
necessary to restrict the emigration to the really 
promising and worthy, and to send none but such 
as apply before the vessel is chartered. 

All free colored persons who desire to emigrate 
should at once send us their names and the names 
of all in their families, with such facts as to char- 
acter as will be a guide to us. 

—@——— 
DONATIONS. 


Articres useful in Liberia, of the highest vaiue 
© the colonists, might be furnished by our mer- 
chants at a small comparative sacrifice. A large 
number of emigrants, set free from bondage, go out 
poorly provided with good implements for agricul- 
ture, and very few have school-books for the educa- 
tion of their children. We record among donations 
of this class a box of cards for carding cotton, pre- 
sented by Joha Whitemore, Esq., of New-York, 
and thirty dollars’ worth of books and stationery, 
by Mr. Baroes. Such donations are ever welcome, 
as meeting the wants of a numerous class of emi- 


grants. 
— —-— --- 


EMIGRANTS FOR LIBSRIA. 

Ws have an application from a family of nine 
persons in the interior of this State, anxious to em- 
igrate this season as early as possible. 

We have also been informed that twenty-six emi- 
grants will be ready to leave New-Jersey in com- 
pany with Mr. Sharp, who, having found a pleasant 
home in Bassa county, Liberia, on the beautiful 
St. John’s River, has visited the United States on 
business, and by his statements confirmed their 
purpose. 

A gentleman called at the Colonization office, 
New-York, this month, who offers to manumit four 
slaves, worth $2500, to emigrate to Liberia, and to 
furnish $500 to defray their expenses. They are 
expected here in season to embark in November. 
These, with as many more who have applied from 
the Western States, would make a larger company 
than have ever embarked from New-York. Ualess 
unforeseen obstacles arise, there will be needed for 
the fall expedition about $6000. 

This sum should be doubled, in order to furnish 
means to erect a commodious receptacle and store- 
house for the temporary dwelling of the new set- 
tlers. The liberal benefactors of Colonization must 
not weary in well-doing. 

teen 
BMIGRAWN Ts. 

Tae results of past are such as to en- 
eourage further effurts. The future power and 
usefulness of Liberia will be augmented by extend. 


ng her settlements and increasing her population: 


The income of the Society is not equal to its ne. 
cessities, por to the rea! importance of its great 
work, Whether the South emameipate or refuse to 
emancipate, enough are now free, or will have 
their freedom cooferred upon them by their own- 
ers, to form the material of civilization and free 
institutions in Liberia. Let not the growing ten- 
dencies toward emigration be discouraged by a 
lack of means for their passage. We hope yet to 
hear from many pastors and churches whose annual 
collections have not been received, and from the 
liberal donors whose gifts have often been renewed. 


————_—__ 


NATIONAL AND STATE CONVENTIONS 
OF FREE COLORED PERSONS. 

A cat has been issued for a National conven- 
tion of free people of color, to meet at Philadel- 
phia, October 16th, and another for a State con- 
vention at Troy, to meet September 4th. 

This movemeat of co-operation among the 
colored people, is a most hopeful sign, Their 
fears and apprehensions, excited to the highest 
pitch, by the discussions in the Virginia Legisla- 
ture proposing to colonize the colored people of 
that State at the State expense, led them in 1832 
to resolve that come what would, they would re- 
main in the land of their nativity, the United 
States. 

This hostility to a forcible exclusion, induced an 
almost equal dislike of the voluntary operations 
encouraged and aided by the Colonization Societies. 
A quarter of a century has passed in the careful 
cultivation of this hostility by their influential 
leaders, in codperation with Loyd Garrison and 
others. During this time, chiefly ocoupied by the 
contemplation of their own rights, but here and 
there one has extended his thoughts to grasp in 
the interest of all the race, within and without the 
tropics. 

This quarter of a century has not been lost. 


lead. 


whatever obstacles are in the way of their progress 
—if they would fully subserve the cause of liberty, 


the responsibility of doing and acting for them- 
selves.” 


inseparable priority, to the same, has been over- 


looked. Ah! yes, this is the very point from 
which the colonization movement began. The laws 


of Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, and New-York, had 
given freedom to many thousands, but so little ele- 


vation had resulted to the freed population—so 
many temptations and obstacles surrounded their 


path here, that prayerful and pious men, not 
indeed perfect, but sincere and philanthropic, re- 
solved to associate, and try the experiment of new 
and better conditions, They considered that it 
was easier, and perhaps on the whole, more bene- 


in States farther South, were discouraged, by the 
condition of free colored people at the North. 

They formed a voluntary Society, and in undoubt- 
ing faith tried the experiment. 


The result is seen in the free Republic of Liberia 
—which, like a star in the dark night, attracts all 


eyes to the shores of benighted Africa. 

Will these proposed conventions devise a more 
hopeful and practical method ? 

Oan they do anything more promising than to 
identify themselves with her growth and glory? 


We shall see. 
ae 


WHAT I8 THE CAUSE? 

‘Tue census returns of Newark City, New-Jersey, 
develop a marked difference of the progress of 
population for the last five years, as between the 
white and colored. 


1380, 1855. Increase 
White, 87,664 49,481 11,817 
Colored, 1,230 1,230 — 

Of children there are between 5 and 16 years of 
age— 

White, —_ . 13,372 

Colored, . ° , ‘ ; 204 

Ratio of children to population— 

White children nearly . . .1to8 

Colored do. . . lweé 


Showing double the proportion of children among 
the whites that there are among the colored 
population. Whence is this difference ° 

—_—_g——_—_ 
GREAT DISTREBSS.—SHIPWRBECK, 
By a series of cireumstances and misfortunes, a 
large company of emigrants, who left Savannah 
eightcen months since, have been reduced to ex- 
treme poverty, and are much discouraged. By 
their own savings, or the liberality of their friends, 
many of them had accumulated small stocks of 
merchandise—chests of tools, clothing, and house- 
hold utensils, which, owing to the unexpected 
large number wishing to embark, could not be put 
on board the vessel chartered. They were assured 
by the Seoretary that if they would go forward and 





leave their goods, they should be forwarded. They 


They have learned that neither Mr. Garrison, nor 
Binney, nor Tappan, can effect the object they have 
. |in view. They have entered upon a course of 
independent discussion, under the guidance of 
talented men of their own class. Their Douglass, 
Cornish, Smith, Downing, Topp, Myers—in this 
State, and such like men elsewhere, have taken the 
In their call they say, “the free people of 
color—if they would disencumber themselves from 
whatever tends to impede their march, and remove 


which is the cause of God—must take upon them 


Again, “ years of well intended effort have been 
expended for the especial freedom of the slave, 
while the elevation of the free colored man, as an 


ficial to the world, to aid the free colored man to 
gain « theatre freer from obstacles than the one he 
held here. They saw that laws for emancipation 


fiaally, and with many misgivings, decided to pro- 
ceed. Some whose goods had been put on board 
at Norfolk, allowed them to be taken out to make 
room for . 

Alas, this over-crowded company suffered fear- 
fully on the passage, from disease arising from foul 
air and bad water. Twenty-six died on their pas- 
sage. The remainder landed, and were crowded into 
a miserable receptacle or scattered around in neigh- 
boring houses, and nearly half of those at Bassa 
died. 

To add to their distress, the goods which they 
had left behind and the provisions for their sup- 
port, never reached them. These had been shipped 
on a merchant vessel from Baltimore, the brig 
Harp, and by the madness of a foolhardy or 
drunken captain, this vessel was wrecked the night 
of her arrival, and all their little property was lost. 
They flocked around me to ask if there was any 
relief. | assured them that they might expect to 
recover the value of their goods, as Mr. McLain 
would not, under the circumstances, send them 
without insurance. They at once made out as well 
as they could lists of their losses, and furnished me 
with powers of attorney to collect the insurance. 
These I have in large bundles, but, alas! not one 
cent was insured. What a shock this news will 
carry to these poor people, one may easily imagine. 

I am sure no true friend of colonization would 
have refused the expense needful to have insured 
the little all of these poor slaves. Their kind mas- 
ters had furnished them with something to make 
lighter the hardships of the first year, but, alas! 
they have lost it ull. 

Shall not their case elicit from a benevolent 
public some evidences of sympathy, and a recom- 
pense be in some degree made to the survivors for 
their losses! We will gladly receive and forward 
such aid as may be entrusted to us by the humane. 

The following letter, recently received from one 
of the emigrants, will illustrate their hope and 
coming disappointment : 

Letter ef A, P. Harris. 


Buonanan, Lingaia, March 25, 1855. 
REV. J. B. PINNRY: 


I warre these few lines to inform you that I am 
well, and God grant that this may find you the 
same. Dear sir, owing to the negligence on the 
part of the Notary Public, | was debarred from 
giving you the list of my tools and other articles, 
which was lost by the wreck of the brig Harp in 
the port of Monrovia on 31st of July, 1855, which 
you are well aware of, and I gave you the 
power of attorney and was prevented from giving 
you the protest and the things which was lost on 
the evening you left Buchanan, But as you told 
me to get it and send by letter, now is the first 
opportunity, and | hope this may reach you, and 
thit you may succeed in undertaking this import- 
ant part of trying to regain my loss, which you 
know, according to the list of articles, and accord- 
ing to the size of the boxes, which you may refer 
to Rev. W. McLain for size, as I said, you must 
know that my losses were great for a man in this 
country. Bir, if you will be pleased to write to me 
to let me know whether or not you get this letter, 
you will oblige me very much. 

Dear sir, 1 send enclosed in this envelope a list 
of articles which were lost by the wreck of the 
above-named brig, and a protest entered by me, 
(Arthur P. Harris.) You will recollect I gave you 
the power of attorney at the city of Buchanan, 
and I believe this is all now that 1 must send you. 
Nothing more, but wish you success, 

Your humble servant, 
A. P. Hanns, 
City of Buchanan, Grand Bassa County. 
—@——_——_ 
SHALL SHE BE REDEEMED ? 

Wuen at Buchanan, the following let:er was 
handed to me by a respectable aged female, who 
expressed the most earnest desire to welcome to 
her African home her child who wrote it. She 
entreated that an effort might be made to have 
Charlotte redeemed. The letter is published with- 
out correction as written by this handmaid, to her 
absent mother, and breathes a spirit of deep filial 
affection. 





N—,, September 3, 1855. 
My Dear Mormer:—I now take my pea in 
hand to write to you a few lines, I am well, and 
hope that these few lines may fied you well. My 
dear mother, it has been a long time since I heard 
from you. But, mother, 1 still consider myself 
your daughter, Charlotte Bener. | am not married 
yet, nor don’t expect to be. All I want is to be 
with you, dear mother. Miss Sully say that you 
can have me for the four hundred dollars which 
she gave. You can get me for the same price. 
Miss Mary B. is also willing. Master Alex. he say 
that he is willing, and all the family is perfectly 
willing that you may have me. 
Dear mother, please excuse me for not writing 
before now. I should have wrote sooner, but not 


Mother, please do all you can for me. My whole 
soul and body is in a stretch after you. Ob, may 
I see that place. 1 know that I should die happy. 
Mother, give my love to my sisters and brother, 
and all inquiring friends, I have been very sick 
this spring, bat is well at this time; and 
sick, they took me home. Mother, I think that 
I can be got for less money if you would make the 
effort, and I think that I could get some help here. 
Dear mother, answer this as sovn as possible, No 
more, only— = Your affectionate daughter, 





BX TRACTS FROM LIBERIA CORRESPOND- 
BNTs. 


A letter of Augustus Washington is inserted, 
contrary to our usual purpose as to private business 
letters, that his present condition in Liberia ma 
be understood by those who read with so much in- 
terest his letters to the Tribune. 

In those letters he expressed apprehension of 
being a martyr for his boldness. It will be seen 
that he was mistaken, and that he has seen no re- 
sentment from the people of Liberia, He intends 
to come over to the United States next year, and, 
without regard to his first impressions, expects to 
take with him on his retura to Liberia, many of 
the best class of emigrants. When it is recollected 
that Mr. Washington had failed to own a house or 
foot of land in New-England, where as an artist 
he had extensive patronage, the picture he has 
given of his present property in Liberia proves 
clearly that one year in Liberia had made him 
richer than ten in the United S.ates, 

Mr. Washington need not have credited the 
rumors which reached his ears about coloniza- 
tionists giving him “the cold shoulder.” Rumor 
is no more reliable now than in classic days. The 
colonizationists saw nothing in Mr, Washington's 
letters to the Tribune to give offence. They did, 
indeed, regret that he had not been more careful in 
investigating facts and sifting rumors, and thus 
assured himself that his ‘ first im ” were 
true, previous to spreading them before the world. 

If any one, going to a new community, were to 
set down all the floating scandal current, as a part 
of his first impressions, his friends might regret his 
folly, but not, therefore, abandon or injure him. 

The most painful thing in this letter, as also in 
another from J. B. Jordan, relates to politics, It 
is very manifest that the late election was hot! 
contested, but much to be regretted that the victors 
had not enough of magnanimity to avoid litigation. 

The Liberia laws allow voting only on condition 
of freeholding. A new emigrant can vote as soon 
as he becomes a freeholder. It appears that the 
surveyor had not been able to set off lands to many 
newly-arrived emigrants, and that to make them 
available voters or free men, lands were given or 
sold to them cheap by persons on one or both 
sides of the contest. For this they are prosecuted 
on charges of bribery. 

We deeply regret that the great bane of de- 
mocracies is developed so early and violently in 
the Republic of Liberia, but trust that 
and time will produce that moderation and for- 
bearance between political parties, without which 
anarchy and despotism will necessarily result. 

The Liberia Herald, to which Mr, Washington 
refers as containing a letter written by him, has not 
come to hand, or we would insert it in this connec- 
tion. We have little doubt that his next impres- 
sions of Liberia will find more to applaud and 
less to condemn in his adopted home. 


Liberia, W. Africa. 

Monnovia, June 12, 1856. 
Dean Sin:—Ever since you left, the money 
market has been hard, and just at this time pro- 
visions are scarce and high. When I paid Captain 
Miller $700, you $260, and settled with Nelson, 
there were some parties owing bills who have not 
paid yet. I have made some money in this coun- 
uy by hard work, But I have had to lose ¢ few 
hundred dollars in order to gain experience suitable 
to this country. I have not been daguerreoty ping 
for a long. time, because I found it difficult to 
make remittances for materials, and be without the 
use of my money so long. Siill | have afew hundred 
dollars worth of work here, and am only awaiting 
the arrival of new materials, Since the Estelle 
left, I have not worked at this branch of industry, 
aud have been in possession of less cash than at 
any time before. My houses in the city had to be 
paid for as soon as done, because people are apt 
to draw faster than their pay is due, if allowed, 
Consequently those houses are finished and paid 
for. Thus I am free from heavy rent for the first 

time since in business. The last house is a 
and much better one than the first, having attached 
to it a small dining-room and a kitchen with a 


y | when I sent $500 to you. I have 


knowing where to direct so you might get it. | large, 


chimney. Iam offered by Dr. MoGull and others 
$100 a year for it. But as houses that are good 
ones, are not to be obtained often, and Mr. James 
could get no good house for Mr. Wilson by his 
return, | have leased him this one, where you found 
me, for the rent I pay, $150 per annum, reserving 
to myself as a bonus the store till January, 25th 
next. Thus in five or six days days I shall remove 
into my last new house, being free from any rent 
and having the store of this house also, and my 
first house on a rent of $75 besides, 1 have men- 
tioned these particulars about my private matters 
because I heard from two or three preons that 
you had found faylt because I was building two 
houges and investing in land money that I ought to 


than ten acres in African produce. But some of 
this land I bought cheap as a matter of speculation 
as I would buy dry goods, some I bought of debtors 
in order to assist them to pay me bills I could not 
otherwise collect. Now all this may have been 


being | unwise, yet 1 doubt that I should have been to-day 


worth as much if my means hud not been thus in- 
vested. On all of this property I am owing only 
$30, which will be due ia a few 1 hope 
when the Estelle is here I shall be able to close 
that small xceouat with you, and that with Captain 
Miller, even if I have to make some sales of taad, 





or a house at auction. 1 do pot chink that | have 
weitten more than six private letters to America, 
and only three public, Ihave never ordered a 
single thing from there except what | ordered 
for cash at high prices and sold a few thousand 
dollars worth of goods, while at the same time | 
could not spare $200 to send and wait for from 
America, 1 am not yet certain that this is the best 
policy. } brought out about $500 worth of daguer- 
reoty ping stock, which I had on hand in my gallery 
when I closed, and $1.0 worth pertaining to views, 
&e., for you and others, This was the main part 
of my stock in trade, from which I realized about 
$1300. The question then arises with you, Why 
did I not remit you the $100? 1 answer, because 
I was to have paid that in daguerrcotypes, and | 
never wish to send cash to America if any product 
can be sent there in its place. Now I do not wish 
you to suppose that this money was made from 
the goods you stood for. Those goods were 
adapted mainly to those large views and the only 
thing in which I failed. In the dries, though I 
could work in the house, | was never well enough 
to train around in the sua and take views. In the 
rains I have faced many a storm to take those 
views, and since then I have taken some of them in 
the dries, and yet I have not been able to suit, and 
cannot till I get greater facilities to work. When 
you were here you made some unfavorable remarks 
to some of my friends about my driving too much 
business, dc. I have never harmed you, and do 
not know why you should doit. I am \ 
not unpopular with any of the first and best 
here. Many were the copies of those Tribune 
letters received here containing my first impressions 
of Liberia, yet I have seen no resentment from the 


y | people in Liberia respecting them. Dr. Roberts 


is the only one who has resented it, and be has 
done better for the emigrants ever since. If I live 
1 shall visit the States next year, and I think you 
will find that I can bring out with me more of the 
best class of Northern colored men than any one 
has yet done. I have never stopped my work a 
moment to, learn from the people what they thought 
of me. This I know, that since [ took the etump 
of my own accord for Benson and Yates, (seeing 
my country in danger from a seditious political 
faction,) all classes except the whigs have showered 
blessings and thanks upon me, even to an extent 
too flattering to speak of. Now I only mention 
these things because | learned that you and other 
prominent colonizationisis and agents have given 
me a cold shoulder. But that you may see thai 
while I court the favor of no man or set of men at 
the expense of what I deem right, still 1 have the 
approbation of all our most intelligent and respect- 
able citizens at home. 

The Cora arrived safely in port with her mis- 
sionaries and all well I think. We are 
daily expecting first the Gem and then the Estelle. 
Provisions at present are scarce and high. il is 
in much demand for export. J. B. Jordan, J. M. 
Richardson, and J. D. Johnson, and some two or 
three other whigs, have advertised their intention 
of visiting the States. The above three are some 
of the most active of the leading whigs. But 
the first two are detained by Court of Quartier 
Sessions, now sitting on indictments for issuing 
spurious deeds, and on these, voting natives and al! 
the newly arrived emigrants who had not improved 
their lands. They sold lots of land for one dollar, 
some for fifty cents, and some for any thing or 
nothing, that they might overturn the present gov- 
ernment, and place it in the hands of Roye, Priest, 
Dr. Moore, and A. F, Russell, A candid history of 
this Catalinian conspiracy, and a rehearsal of the 
parts played by Jordan, Richardson, Johnson, Kussell, 
and Moore, would really startle you and cause you 
to tremble in view of the future of Liberia, I have 
sent you a paper containing a specimen of Russell's 
constant writing in the Sentinel, “To the wide, 
wide World.” This article is only one of his in- 
flammatory articles, 1 also send you the Herald, 
containing the only letter | have written for the 
press in this country. 1 am no politician, I spent 
a few weeks laboring for Benson, Yates, and our 
country, and then resumed my accustomed busi- 
ness, I shall be pleased to hear from you at any 
time you are disposed to write. 

Wishing you health and the blessing of God, 

I am, respectfully yours, 
Avevustus Wassineron, 
To Rev. J. B. Puswey. 





Tux following letter has come into our possession, 
but, as affording valuable testimony of the setile- 
ment in Liberia, will be read with interest, Mr, 
Richardson is expected to arrive in New-York at 
an early day. 


New-York Serrement, St. Pavi's. ‘we 
February 26, 1858. 
Wm. H. L—-: 
My Dean Sie :—It is with much pleasure that 


you for 


no 
Bible on board the Onole. nam @ oes 
ceptable as I had entirely neglected to put 

my small library. I thank you a thousand times 
for the gift, and shall always hold it as the highest 
book in my possession, | read it often, but never 
see it without thinking of the stranger in the Colo- 
nization Office, and perhaps in New York, taking 
so much iaterest in strangers to him, going to a 


strange land. 
1am delighted with the country. Every thing 
I see around me appears to breathe the air of free- 

















dom, which | came to seek. 1 have also been very 


successful in trade, and have passed through the by 


‘ever. I was taken on Christmas day, and have 
wen clear of it about two weeks, I was not con- 
‘ned to my bed one whole day during the time | 
There are several white persons here as 
One lady, Mrs. Wilkins, has beea 
She appears to have as good 
jealth as any one else. 

Please give my respects to Mr. J. B. Pinney, 
Mr. Dissosway, Mr. Davenport, Tell them I thank 


ad it. 
issionaries. 
ere fifteen vears. 


them for the many kindnesses shown to me whilst 
I was purchasing my goods. Tell them that I would 
write, but have so much writing to do to my friends, 


persuading them to come to Africa, that I fear I 
will not have time. I think they will accept of 
my excuse. Yours most respectfully, 

J. M. Riewarpsoy. 


Monrovia, June 13, 1855. 
REV. J. B. PINNEY 


Dear Sixn:—By bark Cora, arrived yesterday 
morning from Baltimore, I received your favor of 
April 28th. Since the Ist May, the whole talk 
here is the election, spurious deeds, law suits, and 
prosecutions for buying votes, in which, wonder- 
fully strange, the true Liberians are as usual in- 
nocent, and the whiys the only guilty parties. The 
Court is now in session, and Russell, Blacklege, 
J, M. Richardson, and myself, are to be prosecuted 
by Government. 

Lam all packed up, ready to leave in the brig 
L—— for S——. [note your remarks about the 
steam sugar-mill, &c., &c., and hope I may be en- 
abled to get it. My cane is growing beautifully, 
and, by measurement, exceeds thirty acres. I 
have taken up here and there stalks of cane con- 
taining thirty three joints; and many stalks entire 
measured twelve feet, and one fifteen feet long. It 
will yield 2,500 pounds per acre if no bad luck 
overtakes me, but, at the worst, | hope to make 
50,000 pounds sugar for sale, 

In great haste, respectfully yours, 
Joun B, Jonpan. 
= 
LADIES LITERARY INSTITUTB. 


rhe bark Estelle was to sail on the 13th of Feb- 
ruary, and the leisure needful to accept a polite 
invitation which I had received to attend the Anni- 
versary of the Ladies’ Literary Institute of Monro- 
via on Wednesday, the 14th, seemed impossible, 
By a hard day's work of double exertion it was 
secured; and at 7 P.M., I found myself seated in 
the fine room of the Methodist Institute, surround- 
ed with a well dressed company of the élite of 
Liberia literary and official society. Music and 
addresses occupied two hours, during which, 
original compositions were read by several ladies 
of the Association, 

There were two or three volunteer addresses by 
young gentlemen invited for the occasion, Of 
these 1 obtained one, written by a young man, H 
Johnson, the grandson of the honored and venerat- 
ed pioneer hero, Elijah Johnson. This I venture, 
without his permissicn, to insert, that our friends 
may have some idea of the cast of sentiment which 
exists in Liberia, This youth is pursuing his stu- 
dies in the High School at Monrovia, and if 
spared may fulfil the promise of usefulness sug- 
gested by his youthful effort. 

After the literary feast, the company proceeded 
with much zest to discuss the nice things prepared 
profusely by the Society, At ten o'clock, the rule 
idopted by me, tosleep on the vessel, admonished 
me to leave the lively and pleasant company. 
ev, Messrs, Craummell of the Episcopal Church, 
Burns of the Methodist, the British Consul, New- 
enheim, and the l’vesident of the Re public, were 
present, and seemed as pleased and interested as 
[ myself was, I confess that, with all my previous 
acquaintance with Liberia, the affair exceeded my 
expectations, and kd me to hope for the future of 
Liberia with increased confidence. 

This Ladies’ Literary Institute had been espe- 
cially prominent in welcoming President Roberts 
on his second return from Enyland, and as a good 
sxample of their manner of exerting an influence, 
we sppend an account of that occasion from the 
Liberia Jlerald, January 1853. 


President BReberts and the “ Ladies’ 
Literary imstitute.” 

Mx. Evrron:--You have already heralded the 
irrival of Her Majesty *s steam vessel “ Dee,” Capt. 
G. T. C. Smith, trom England, via Madeira and 
Sierra Leone, with President Roberts and family 
on board. 

The }’resident’s arrival was not unexpected ; for 
a fortmght or more, preparations were on foot for 
his reveption ; and it is matter of regret to many 
of the citizens that the President’s movements were 
so rapid as to deprive them of the pleasure of 
the public demonstration contemplated. As the 
steamer entered the roads, all were on tip-toe to 
learn whether the President was on board, and the 
frst certain intelligence of his arrival was in a note 
from him to Vice-President Williams, announcing 
his arrival, and that he would be om shore almost 
as soon as the note reached the Government 
House. The news flew through the city, and 
ey the exclamation was heard in every 
directon—“ The President's voming’’—“ the Pre- 
sident's coming!” Crowds were seen wending 
their way to the landing, and looking out for bim 
with pleasing anxiety. The President landed, and 
was received as he stepped from the _ of 
Admiral Bruce, which had been placed at be dis. 
posal, by the officers of his cabinet, and a ja 
concourse of distinguished genilemen of the city : 
and was escorted by them to the p Aowedin. A 


House, where also a large crowd had assembled 
to welcome him. 
It is not my intention, Mr. Editor, to tres 


wpon your columns further than to ask the on 


inser- 


tion of the following, ia reference to the part taken 
the Ladies’ Literary Institute. The ladies of 
the Institute pr suitable Ss 
the occasion, but short notice 

their power to ovrry them out as —, 
However, they assembled, or a large number of 
them, in front of the President's residence, lining 
each side of the entrance, two of their number 
bearing above, a beautifully-wrought wreath of 
flowers, and as he under it all him 
warmly. The ladies returned to their hall, where 
it was agreed that the Institute would reissemble 
at 8 o'clock, and proceed in a body to the resi- 
dence of the President, to pay their respects to 
him. The following is from the minutes of the 
Institute : 

“ December 10th. At the hour appointed, the 
Ladies’ Liverary Lnstitute met at the residence of 
their Secretary, and preceded by their Directress, 
Miss Frances Cyrus, moved in ion to the 
President's dwelling. They were shown into the 
drawing-room, when two of their number were 
deputed to wait on the President to request that 
he would join them. The President shortly 
entered the room, accompanied by the two ladies, 
when the Society rose to receive him, and the 
Directress, surrounded by a large crowd of specta- 
tors of both sexes, addressed him as follows: 
PRESIDENT ROBERTS : 


Your return to the shores of our delightful 
country once more, we hail with uns emo- 
tions of delight, and we feel assured, that not only 
we who now surround you, rejoice, but the hearts 
of hundreds to whom the news of your arrival has 
reached, throb, in unison with ours, with delight 
ful emotions, and each uniting with us in senti- 
ment, repeats the sound of weleome / welcome / 

Look at the crowd which now surrounds you, 
com of various classes of » and see in 
their excited appearance—in the joyful expression 
of their countenances—see an evidence of their 
enraptured feelings, a proof of the cordial welcome 
which every citizen extends to you. 

And permit your humble friend, as a represent- 
ative of the Ladies’ Literary Institute, to tender to 
your Excellency, in the name of that Society, their 
most cordial welcoome—a welcome told over and 
over—a heartfelt welcome to you, the man who 
deserves to be honored, and w we delight to 
honor. We congratulate you on the favorable 
reception which you met while abroad, and on the 
success which has attended the whole of your voy- 
age ; feeling, at the same time, grateful to a kind 
Providence for thus preserving your life and health, 
and returning you to us in safety. And now our 
fervent prayer is, that the remainder of your days, 
wherever spent, whether in the engagements of 
public life or in quiet retirement, may be crowned 
with peace and prosperity; andwhea your sun is 
about to decline, may it shed its parting ray on 
another orb which shall rise in glorious ¢ po ee 
and whose career, like yours, shall be one of light 
and blessedness to Liberia. 

The President appeared much moved as the 
speaker proceeded, and at the conclusion of the 
address, he expressed to the ladies sincere thanks 
for the kind welcome they had extended to him. 
He remarked, thut during his absence, though he 
had been called to encounter many difficulties, 
and had been greatly perplexed, still the interests 
of Liberia, civil, religious, and literary, were con- 


. | stantly the objects of his solicitude: and notwith- 


standing the government and people of Liberia 
had been misrepresented abroad, and their char- 
acter shamefully traduced, he lost no opportunity 
to correct these false statements, and vindicate the 
character of his fellow-citizens, and he felt that his 
efforts had been attended with success, 

At the conclusion of his remarks the Institute 
sung the following lines, composed for the occa- 
sion : 

We omit the first five stanzas for want of 
room. | Editor. 


But we'd not unmindful be 

Of God who gives the victory: 
Let us to him our voices raise 
In songs of gratitue and praise. 


And let Liberia's sons rejoice, 

And every daughter lend her voice 
To spread the cheering truth abroad, 
Jehovah is our friend and God. 


After the singing, the President again returned 

thanks to the iety, and expressed his entire 
gratification at the performances, remarking that 
such a compliment was beyond any thing he bad 
expected, He said he did not feel worthy of the 
honors which the ladies had so freely lavished 
upon him, He felt thankful to a kind Providence 
which had so favorably ordered things during his 
absence. 
He expressed his approbation of the sentiments 
expressed in the above stanzas, “God is on Libe- 
ria’s side, and if we put our trust in Him we have 
nothing to fear; ultimately truth will prevail over 
falsehood.” 

The Institute then sung the “ National Anthem,” 
and retired to the residence of the Secretary, where 
Mr. B. V. R. James requested that the Suciety be 


called to order, when he proposed the following 
resolution : 


Resolved, That Mr. Blyden be requested to pre- 

pare an account of the dei of the Society this 

evening, to be published in the Liberia Herald. 
The resolution was seconded and unanimous! 

adopted, after which the Lostitate adjourned. 

M. E. MeGuu, 


Seey. L. L. Institute, 
Mr. Herald—Please give the above a space in 


your paper, and oblige yours —. 
: N, 


Address of H. Johusen. 


My Avprexce :—In arising to address you this 
evening, I will claim to make an apology which 
would be almost out of place in nearly any case but the 
present. But as those who have preceded me, in 
the order of the exercises, possess greater talents 
and more susceptible minds, and as your unworthy 
speaker is so young and untutored, 1 would ask 


rge | you to pass all imperfections unnoticed. 


From the days of Adm to the present time, we 
see that society (the social condition) has been uni- 
versal, from that which exists in whole nations down 
to that of the family circle. How differently from 





this could the Almighty have arranged things. Ia- 


stead of yiving one globe to a thousand millions of 
beings, he could have divded it int) a tt ousand 
million smaller ones, and assi;ned a globe to e ch 
individual, But such, happily, was not the divine 
arrangement ; in his wisdom the Almighty did not 
so dispose of things. The decree has gone forth 
from the council chamber of the Eternal: It is not 
good for man to be alone. It is not good for him 
collectively ; it is not good for him individually, 
Man divinely appointed to be « social and nota 
solitary being, begins his career in the family —cast 
forth on the wide world, he is but the mere frag- 
ment of a being, and that fragment an almost use- 
less one—rough, rude, boisterous, and, in one word, 
but half civilized—hewn, but not polished—bh- 
would very imperfectly fulfil his high destinies. 
He would be destitute of those qualifications which 
would initiate him into the most refined society. 
His soul could never melt at the call of pity to the 
distressed and wretched; and the palpitations of 
his heart would be the effect of astonishment rather 
than compassion. No better than the brutes that 
perish, he would have almost expunged every trait 
that would render him like the angels in heaven— 
scarcely deserving to bear the likeness of that Cre- 
ator who gave him his being. 

Oa the other hand, where the most refined society 
exists, where the ennobling influence of fema/e society 
is brought to bear on individuals, there will be found 
those traits which render man noble ; there the ear 
is not deaf, nor the heart callous to the calls of 
pity; there will be found the existence of that in- 
fluence which will prevent a man from stooping to 
what is low and groveling, and the mind ever 
prompted by right motives, there rises in moral ex- 
cellence, as it is brought more and more under that 
enlightening influence. 

From the earliest history of the world, the 
stronger has been placed by heaven to rule, in jus- 
tice and wisdom, over the weaker, Nor is the in- 
fluence wholly on the side of the more powerful 
sex. There is a reciprocation, and more than a re- 
ciprocation. Female influence, that of the weaker 
party, is even stronger than any other. If we ex- 
amine the character and conduct of woman as it 
now is, and as history shows it to have been in other 
periods of the world, we shall see that much of the 
good and evil which has fallen upon mankind has 
been through her influence. We may see that man 
has often been influenced directly by the soft warn- 
ing words, or the still more powerful weapons— 
tears—of woman, to do that to which whole legions 
of soldiers never could have driven him. 

Few young men know how much they owe to 
the influence of mothers and sisters, How often 
has the bud of promise, nipped by some unfor: seen 
calamity, been nurtured by the gentle hand of a 
fond mother or sister, and watered by her tears of 
sorrow, until it has again shot forth in more last- 
ing freshness and beauty than before. How often 
has the young man accustomed to the “dram” 
been forced to reform, not by physical force, but by 
the moral suasion and earnest entreaties, and, | may 
add, tears of a kind mother or sister, A sister 
usually present is a sort of second conscience, which 
like the fairy ring, in an old story, pinches the 
wearer whenever he is doing any thing amiss. 
Without occasioning so much awe as « mother, or 
so much reserve as a stranger, her sex, her affection, 
and the familiarity between her and her brother, 
will form a compound of no small value in itself, 
and of no small influence, if duly regarded, upon 
his growing character. 

The very presence of a respectable female will 
often restrain those from evil, whose hearts are full 
of it. Who has not seen the j wring and discordant 
tones of a company of rade men and boys, hushed 
at once by the sudden arrival of a lady of digni- 
fied manners and appearance! The frequent and 
habitual society of one whom a youth respects, 
must have a happy tendency to make him love 
honorable conduct and restrain his less honorable 
feelings. There is a delicacy, too, in female society, 
which serves well to check the boisterous, to tame 
the brutal, and to embolden the timid. Whatever 
be the innate character of a youth, it can be pol- 
ished and exalted by their approbation. 

And I would say that the man who declares he 
has not found a virtuous female character, you may 
rely upon it, cannot be himself virtuous. When, 
therefore, a young man begins to utter sarcasms 
against the female character, you may set it down 
as the mark, either of a weak head or a base heart. 

Despise not, young men, the weaker sex, for if 
you expect ever to rise in the scale of greatness it 
will be through their influence. 

If now, indeed, you burst those bonds which 


y |should make man “ mild and social to man,” how 


sad, indeed, would be the case were you without 
the pale of female influence, or, if such influence 
never existed. 

Be careful that you do not degrade the sex by 
action, language, or thought. Degrade them and 
you degrade yourselves; neglect to raise them in 
their moral condition, and you neglect the surest 
means of promoting, in the end, your own happi- 
ness. It is not necessary that | should advert to 
more particulars ; your reason dictates that I am 
not mistaken. Had I the wisdom of a Socrates, to 
fathom the depths of female importance, and bring 
thereout things new and wonderful, or were I gift- 
ed with the eloquence of a Cicero, to impress on 
your minds the value of their influence, it would 
be but justice that I should. 

Lapies or ras Instirute :—Pardon me for tax- 
img your patience with these broken remarks ; 
flattering as they, no doubt, appear to some, they 
are no less true on that account. But how much 


moe happy would I feel, and would you feel, if I 















existence will be acknowledged by two more 
could say that these remarks applied generally to| European powers. Thus this infant Republic is 
females, or even to those in Liberia, The countenanced and complimented by Governments, 
is painfl when Leflct that, though there are some] Siti, ovr great Republic gives ber the old 
virtuous female characters in Liberia, the majority | ation wane cor fas tet widet ad ae the 
of that sex are fur below the proper level. ‘There ber glow form of Government, he 
are who thiak no more of promoting the condition | lnstituvons, and the Christian religion. The peo- 
of themselves, or their race, than they would spb ew yey eg haere por yey oct, ent 
think of riding on the ocean in the bow] of a spoon. more courtesy 
Their chief aim seems to be the pleasures of a mo- en te yA yp ey -y 
ment; there is scarcely a thought of to morrow; if | Liberia. Oar interest as well as our feelings ought 
any, it is merely to find out how they may effvct- | to teach us to adopt this poliey, It is progressive 
wally pursue their round of folly, Talk to them | im the and if encouraged and aided 
of improvement of the means of elevating their |>Y ® *€ of her independence by 
: the A authority, the establishment 
moral condition, they »dmit that it is true, but | te, froPee fom car 
. steamers country, and the ex- 
never give it a second thought. penditure of a hundred thousand dollars in the 
Ladies, allow me to flatter you so much, if flat- Spasiag ene constvastin & vant Site Go latins, 
tering it may be called—to say that you have be- | to faciluate commercial intercourse with the natives, 
gun a noble work, one which will render your names American mercantile interests would be indefinitely 
as brilliant as stars in the moral firmament, or that Tito ne \Wwilization 
will write them in characters of gold on the hearis 7 <aueaiiiiiens 
of your countrymen; one whose object is—not , 
honor or fame, to have a voice in the councils of |, cncomragersout of the ferends of temporeuce 
state, at the polls and elsewhere—to proclaim from ut the blic, that a law for sup. 
the stage, or from the pulpit in thundering elo- of the use of all intoxicating drinks has 
quence—to bear aloft the standard of a victory passed by the Legislature. A duty of one 
achieved by the blood of thousands,—but a work | dollar per gallon bas been imposed upon all 
whose object is the elevation of the condition of | “yy, mt Mall Maer ve at bewtee dese, and 
your race, by spreading abroad that influence which, | the time is nour, we Uust, when the monster Al 
in the end, will make man‘ more mild and sociable cohol shall not be seen among us. When he 
to man.” Happily for you that your lot is not “Shall no more stalk with footsteps gory. 
cast in a land where such influence could never be pa ate Sanam Gee ene eee 
spread—where every avenue to improvement would No mdeys I to owen” 
be effectually shut against you—where your sisters quinn 
are doomed to suffer in a cruel and unjest boadage Evancetizine Arnica.—It should be a cause 


—a land, every stream of which is crimsoned, as 
it were, with the blood of the African. Happy are 


example of 
you that your lot is cast in a land where freedom pe Sere Saees Gale minds in 
ions— e “African P 
2 had hm orem er ah te Seyi ssnenn oP 
werk sage "| Roberts is admitted to have been most creditable, 
tic river, respond at length in gentle riplets to the | and the attempt to recolonize Africa by civilized 
breeze as it proclaims that all are free. and Christianized members of the African race is 
Shall I say that you have taken the right course ? — ee - wp mae > & ay oe 
Y have begun first by improving yoursel . vooates Society just 
wr) pee es ine ve iis, |formed in England declared the Republic of Li- 
and | fee! contident that there is within you a thirst . 
| hich oon be vueuckad but, lp | betis t@ be the “ most hopeful sign for Afries that 
or impr which can be q bY | has yet ” The Society have determined 
full fruitions, Without this desire for improvement | io yaise sum of $25,000, for the of 
no sensible person can be truly happy in the world ; | establishing a training institution in Tunis, and 
much less qualified to make others happy ; but the | commencing the work of ex ion forth with, 


genuine spirit of improvement, wherever it exists, 
atones for the absence of many qualities, which 
would otherwise be indispensab'e, in this respect 
resembling that charity which covers ‘‘ a multitude 
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Bull, of the Episcopal Mission, Cavalla. The men- 





tal ike advancement of the scholars was | | \- i Wi Sai a is 60 
mos . alin, ». en | 

lt was early in January, and the compositions Seam & tye, st etn, tame cash ie be Gra 2 @ 
read—many of them—had been written on the | cnt per” Vwv—Oohln B Doky Kev. Ohare 
subject of “ Christmas.” The diversity of style rq, B, tny dary, Day Fh: Wiloomse Da, 
and thought was a sufficient proof of their origin-| }, \".c."uwe SYoeowe Grong or Mh J vouch 8; leans 
ality, At my request, Miss Bull allowed me to Poca tees eae onan fas Green We tem 
retain the one which we now publish ia the Conon-| Geren"? in Secrvemuh Bt taiicae, Peter Wameker” 
marion JOURNAL, as illustrating the progress of | ***. Ay hy RT ny 
Christian instruction in Liberia : P. Ovm-teed, 8. G. Wilbur. Lake Krerered, B.igpbecs 

wel, W eth, Gast 6 Brown, « tread, W. B. Rass, W. 
ON CHRISTMAS, ban Hy W)uuoy, enc 0a Westy tome ‘a beer. 

Christmas is the time when Christ was born. ont nn au take O i a oe y= 
Why was he born? Because we were | Ree ee OS 
ners, When God made Adam and Eve were Craeuchle, Greene couniy— Mf. B church—Cagt. H Balle 
holy. Bat when God told them that they should] {22} biswur wautcas Ven Denuargh, Bam’ i Woneecy: 
not eat the forbidden fruit, “> disobeyed him, | ceo 1; Sua Depiia, toe We apa ee liad 
and ate of it, When they ate it they hid them. | ‘5, mire Amanda Oup er, J. 0. Vao Dyck, A ‘. aw ve. 
selves in the en, for they were afraid to see] Py lia Leuburgn, Phup —_ ig 
God, Ad, were unholy, How could they Nelnooy ®. th Van tore eur ‘Browk, ‘tever Gus. 
ever see God again! But God told them that the seed Bite, Mie. desu Veo Ta iss Van tose, Sobstent 
of the woman shall bruise the serpent's head ; that} Janse, Ieee, Halvabeck, sack, 1 9 wwe Gd. 
means that the Saviour should be born of a woman, Bawarde, ooo 0. tiiaabech \ usk, Mire. & H. Ubariut, 
that he might destroy the works of the devil, We | gus Az? B. Ves soon cash, cub wach Bic) cabs lies 
ought to feel very kful to God that he per- 4, Grams county-—tenceny Sine, 9: Fvanese Walery, 
mitted us to see the time when the news was| i/)'Sima Jone G, Wuhems, * &. Sichos, Dr Abeser, 
brought into our country, of this Saviour, We are | [atts oe. et et Ble on 8800 
glad when we are going to see exmamiaation, be- | Saugerides, Ulster county -Joun Kiersted, 5; Treavurer B. 
cause after pont ~~ we see our holidays. | P-hofo "0 Vun hours, tphranm P Myue Gcrrei 
Next year will be 1855 years since Christ was myesens, Bm. csten, be Sunes, Em. sme 6. Sye- 
born, I hope we shall spend it better than this Dance, Mr Pel maton, Cove, Kia 
Feet My life brief remnant all be thine ; Peet fi Rega festy Onn cu as, 

Bids me this fl.etiog breath re sign, 8; goood aiguen 3, Hy Wola, 1.2... 0. le 06 
ae Anna Humpnates, i ot yA Greet 

Cavalla, Dec, 14th, 1854. A ma aaah psy, So fare eas 

INDEPENDENCE OF LIBERIA. wove va me wsrerboudt, 
i; Mer. ; 

Ove friend Mr. Coppinger, of the Coloninatio | ssa fie tise, et melee tain, es 
Office in this city, ap St Be cree oe Cider oAandy Ouls, ¥0 84 6. By ev, Ramu = 
ceived by the Baltic, he has been ad that, on a ey 90 0 conber eee a aan, 
the 20ch of May last, Mr. Gerard Ralston, as Ple- ane neantinnadee a 

jary (pro hac vice) of the Liberian Repub- | ¥ge;Yore—"4. M. W-i.4 | cram ot Teter, is 
pes See cee Soe oe Se _ 
of the Hanseatic Lange Republics 
of Lubec, Bremen, and . The treaty is 
similar a ~_~ to the one made with Great 
Briain. The independence of Liberia is now 
acknow by the eight Governments of Great 
Briain, France. Belgium, Prussia, Brazil, Lubec, 
Hamburg, and Bremen. In the course of @ few 
months, it is confidently believed, her sovereign 























7 have all three of comparison ;* are | exercise a eare over the lives and the | ants of Mizraim, and this, if correct, would estab-| He went. The adult of the j 
COLONIZATION JOURNAL, dechned in as m we hate regulate by happiness of men, and he is also regarded as the | lish a relauonship between the Libyans and che | slaves were cdhened wgahan ams ey 
aS —== =| whieh the plural is derived from singular ; | author of every thing that is mysterious and inex | Egy which is pw vhe case. There | gentlemanly executors afforded the \ every 
An Ethnographic view of Western Africa, in| ®ed they are inflected, inasmuch as they a | plicable. were two branches of the Libyan family, however, | opportunity to see, converse with, lafnenes 
ts ~~ iew of April, appeared, and has, change io their radical forms to accommodate -| Next to these are two other classes or families of | one of whom was knowa as Phutwzi, and the other | the ies to their freedom, He 
the Princeton Rev , roa ' + 4 Cees 0 ie SES Seen Se, See SE ae Cee Anenle Ge ites, Ge Cea as Lehabim or Lubin. Gessnies defines Phut to| be bed a prise the time A company of 
in successive numbers of the Colonization Herald, | aver the number may be; all of which is which is not kuowa. These are supposed to be | mean the Libyans next to Egypt, and Lehabim or | gent, well-reared, industrious, some of them piow 
been extensively circulated. In our present num- | unknown to the Nigritian stock. Sth. In possess | partly good and partly bad, and it is with one or | Lubim denoted Libye, in a wider sense. Knobel, | emigrants for Cape Palmas! He read the will o. 
ber we lay before our readers the concluding por- ing what is called an indefinite pronoun, a particle | the other of these the people are said to be pos- | on the contrary, defines Phut to be Libya generally |“ Old Master” to them, the executors being pres- 
tion of the Review, aud regret that we have not which performs a variety of offices and constitutes | sessed when they submit to the ordinary process | and Lehabim or Lubim as the oe Se ent. He expatiated on the blessing of freedom, 
for the entire article, & prominent feature in the entire structure of the of exorcism. The Abambo are the spirits of those and in support of this opinion he calls to the |}on the home provided in Liberia for them, the 
— a language, but is entirely unknown to the other | who have died in the immediate vicinity of any | fact that the ancient versions, Vulgate and Septua- | schools for their children, the means there of get- 
ETHNOGRAPHIC VIEW OF WESTERN | s'est family. 6th. In possessing not only a large place ; and Inlaga are also the spirits of | gimt, translate Pout by Libyans, and that Josephus | ting © yood livelihood. All these were detailed 
AFRICA. number of abstract nouns in common use, but a|/ human beings, but they have come from some | renders it Mauritania ; and that there was a river | woul be became—in his own estimation at least— 
NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN GUINEA singular capacity for devolving almost any number | other region, and are therefore The |Phut in westera Mauritania, The Fulah tribe, | eloquen'ly enthusiastic. Bat the sequel, as many 
eat of new ones, especially v nouns. 7th. la the | worship and the exorcisms connected with these two | Which was mentioned in the foregoing of this | other sequels have proved, damped the ardor of 
a almost interminable inflections of the verb, whilst | classes of spirits, form conaploncus element in | paper, have a tradition that d- 


[Ny ERIOR TRIBES SCATTERED AMONG THE MORE 1M-| the very opposite is characteriatic of Nigritian. It | the religious 


PORTANT FAMILIES THAT HAVE BEEN DESCRIBED, 


a the poor agent very mach. QOae woman had a 
worship of all the families of Southern | ants of Phu', the third son of it isa re-|** slave husband,” aud she “was not going away 
would be almost impossible to develope more than | Guinea. markable fact that they have :etsined this word in| from him,” another a “ free husband,” and he 
In the preceding sketches, we have seized upon | tea or twelve forms from @ single root in Grebo| ‘The worship of ancestors, and the j would not hear about emigrating vo Liberia, A 
only the more prominent tribes along the western | and Mandingo, but as many as three hundred may | of their bones, which they su 


ppose to possess ex- | settlements in bia, viz: Futa-Torro, Futa- | third had several slave children belonging Wo anoth- 
shores of Africa. Interspersed among and around | be deduced trom a single Mpongwe root; and yet wee 


traordinary virtues, forms another prominent fea |Jalloa and Futa-Bondou. This fact er master, Qae man had a slave wile—and 50 it 
these dominant families, there are a large number | so systematic withal as to avoid all confusion ia the | ture in their religious character, and 


igious belongs almost | some importance. It shows either that the Fulahs | was, the changes were rang all through these 
of smalicr aod inferior clans, who, if it were not| arrangement of its _— 8th. In the decided pre- | entirely to the southern branch of the African | are desceaded from the ancient Mauritanians, or that | hindrances, so that “ they all with one consent be- 
for the close relationship existivg between their | ference it gives to the use of passive verbs, whilst | family. They use carved images in connection | ‘hey belong to another stock (the Nigritian family | gan to make excuse.” Now the funds of the Colo- 
dialects and those of the more powerful commani- | the other stock searcely has a passive at all. A| with this worship, and this is almost the oaly thing perhaps) (hat may have descended as directly from | nization Suciety cannot be expended wn buying 
ties by which they are overshadowed, might be | Mpongwe would invariably say of a murdered | in Western Africa which may be strictly regarded | Phut as the Mauritanians. slaves to free them. And as wo collections for in- 
regarded as the Gipsies of Western Africa, | man, ajono’ nloma, “ he was killed by some one ;” | as idol worship. Ancient writers use the term Ethiopia in at least | dividual cases, these occur so often, that even the 
Among these may be mentioned the Felupes and | whilst a Grebo would as invariably we Mog nya la} The inhabswants of this part of Africa have also | four different ways. Ln its most comprehensive | good and liberal are becoming wearied with them, 
Papels in Senegambia; the Bulloms, Bi na, “some one has killed bim.” For “ he is | a great deal to do with the inhabitants of the spirit- | use it was applied to all the dark races of mea, ir-| A fund well secured, the interest of which shall 
Deys and others ia Upper Guinea; and the Ma-| drank,” the M we says, abongo nialugu, “he| world. Oa this subject their imaginations know | respective of their places of residence. It was | be devoted exclusively to the purchase and freedom 
limbas, Bekelis, Shebas, and various small tribes| is taken by ram;” the Grebo, ne ni xa, “ram | no bounds, Without logical training, and without | used again by Heroduvus and others, with reference | of such persons, is the desideratum * 

about the Kongo, io Southern Guinea, These in-| works him.” The Mpongwe says, mi jaga ni | aay revealed word to mark the bounds of human | to two countries, one of which was in Arabia Felix| But we promised the reader the list of the emi- 
ferior tribes, wherever found, differ very materially | ajana, “ 1 am sick with hunger; the Grebo says, | kuowleuge, the fancy is allowed to form almost | and the other in Eastern Africa, the only difference i by the Cora, We will just add, that old 
from the more powerful famil.es in physical charac. | kanw ni mii “ hunger works me.” This free use| any possible conception, and every conception be- | in the inhabitants of which was that one had wool- | father Johas aad his family go to Monrovia, not 
ier, in thetr social condition, in their intellectual | of the passive verb, however, is more prominent in| comes a reality in their minds, Every dream is | ly, and the other straigh: hair, By others, and at |to Cape Palmas, his son Asbury having brea set- 
habits, and are really the only inhabitants of the| the Mpongwe than in some other dialects of the | construed into a visit from the dead, and the hints | later date, it was applied to ancient Echiopia, of | led there as a merchant for two or three years. 


country who combine all the characteristics of the| same family, The Bakeli, for example, is more ; 
this medium, are more implicitly followed than auy | of Eyypt in the arts, sciences, dc. It was plied a oe an ee Sa 


— the descen 








‘ and the suggestions which come to them through | which Meroe was the capital, which was the rival 
true negro, At the same time they resemble each | like the Grebo than the Mpongwe in this single 
other, no matter in what division of the country | particular, 





: > ap Fraom. om 
deductions of reason or duty that could be pre- | again to ell the inhabitants of Eastern Africa, the —. © gee Gashases, Ce. Gye Maw 
found, not only in physical appearance, butequally| sop arsy IN NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN Guinea, | 8¢@ted. Ifa man wakes up in the morning with | various tribes and families of which were mention- | Mary a. tiouck, 1? de. ae. te. 
in their moral, intellectual, and social condition. _ ; "| pains in his limbs or muscles, he immediately infers ed by Ayatharchidas under the appellation of Ich- ae Soe 4 > > > 
We do not Irok upon these clans as distinct, separ-| We have already mentioned the existence of | ihat his spirit bas been wandering about in the | thyophayi, (fish-eaters,) Hy i, (fruit-eaters,) | Lows & Cvowe, P mouths, do, ve. 
ate families, much less as being related to each Jewish practices in Western Africa, Circumeision night, and has received a qpstigation at the hands | Elephantophayi, (elephant eaters, Suruthophag, Newey H wtiwon, Bae de. és. 
other hke the wide spread families of the Gipsies | P* vails in both North and South Guinea, but whe- | of some other spirit. (vstrich-eaters,) and other tribes who feed on jo- sate Senor. 5 > - 4 
seattered over Europe, but a8 degenerate branches ther itis of Egy ptian or Jewish origin, Ut is impossible , ad | ust, most of whom are supposed to have occu- Lierwuse W do. do. to 
of the better and more powerful stocks in the im- | Say. Some traces of the Jewish religion are more | INTELLECTUAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THESE TWO | pied the country of the modern Shangalla, There hari Taeraion, 9 4. a>. te. 
mediate vicinity of which they exist. They are fully developed in the northern, and others in the BRANCHES OF THE AFRICAN RACE, were also Tvogloditae, (cave-dweliers ) and a aiill domes ¥ tho atva, 18 ao. do. eo 
generally to be found in the alluvial districts and | 8¥:hern region. ‘The division of tribes into twelve) 1; might naturally be expected that there would | ore remarkable people mentioned by Herodotus, | Kus Lacints ) Se ‘s. ‘. 
along the marshy banks of creeks and rivers, but families, as among the Grebos ; the division of time be as much diversity in the intellectual as in the by the name of Macrobii, all of whom were in -ji-., =e H md & = 
to what cause their marked degeneracy is to be }'@to seven days, and the observance of lucky and physiou! character of these branches of the African | © uded among the Evhiopians. At a still later ae ce, Steet Ge.ten. a 
ascribed, we are Bot prepared to say, The fact| Wlucky days, as among the Fantis and Ashantis; | oc. and this is undoubtedly the case. We can | Period Evhiopia was used to designate all the dis- | Siry Jane ua es ae. ae. 
itself bas been noticed by Prichard and Latham. | the observance of mew moons; the offering of | io. however, only @ few general remarks in elu- | “ets Or couatries in East Africa, in distinction from | J+ Kou bm } > o 
Mr. Heary R. Sebooleraft, of Washington, who, it| Moody sacrifices, and the sprinkling of blood upon | caution of this subject, The glance we have | ‘hose of Nigritia. Giles sie” fam, 18 months. do. ae. 
is well kaowa, has for a lony time been a close ob- their door posts aud altars; in having « house of already taken at their respective uages, indi- The term Cush in the Hebrew Scriptures, Dr. Sone teheeen ‘ a og S 
server of Indian character, states that the same | Tfuge to which an offender muy fly, aod the SCCUF- | putes the general outline of their intetlectual char- Robinson thinks, applies only to the ivpia of come ~ ~~~ Rees we. = 
thing «xisis iu connection with Indian tribes, both + A pani ae aneten i os ace acter, There can be no better exponent of the pm and Wy the Nile. neh oth Preacie Jonten, a ac Sistine Ma Monrovia 
of North and South America. Bct priestauud, ae ‘ mind of an le than the la e they 6 ; | ta the Sep at it is iaterchangeably w ah Ooulas tehes Daltimere eseste 
This circumstance throws some light upon the developed in Northern than te Southern Guinea, and whew abn it would bene’ bake whe go Evhiopia, =o ohh that the ancient Echiopians Mary Schon 18a do. - Mee 
African population of the United States. The On the other hand, we have in Southern Guinea possible to fiad out any thing satisfactory about | ¥°'e undoubtedly descendants of Ham. Lt is from Wate daa, % > bog $e. 
blacks which have been brought to this country | 4emoniacal possessions, prescribed forms and times | (1. character of the African mind, this ancient stock that we supp»se the modera | Paiip Jouns, 7S = = 
have been derived from four sources. for mourning for the dead, rules pertaining 10! The natives of Northern Guinea are compara- Ethiopic family of Southern Africa are descended. | “+ Wy are to state that a fund bas been liberally 
ist. Prisoners that have been taken in war, es- | leanliness, purifications, and various other things tively bold, energetic, abrupt, unceremonious, and The pereat stock underwent so many iotermix- commenced by @ bequest of the late Samael Howlend, of 
pecially in Ashanti, Dahomy, and the more power. | Of similar character, more or less clearly devel-| |. very effective where nothing more than a mere | res with Asiatic races, however, especially from | New York, woo bequeathed $10,000 fur this very pur 
tul kingdoms of Soudan, As these, however, have | OPE. Ta both cases, these things are attended to outlay of muscular power is regaired. They are | Arabia, that it is difficult to say whether their de- | Pose. ——— 
always passed through the hands of the maritime without any clear idea of their import. If asked kind and tractable when treated with kindness, but scendants have more of the Shemitic or Hamitic From the Maryland Colonization Jeurnei 
tribes, the factors in this traffic, the handsomer| Wt they mean, or why they are observed, the) oioinate and almost immovably sullea when | *!ement in their composition. ' 
women have generally been culed out and kept as | 885¥er generally is that “ our fathers did it. wronged or injured. They are sociable and some- | _ Dr. Prichard points out a relationshi; between es oe Ce ae 
their own wives. RELIGIOUS NOTIONS. what inquisitive, aad when vigorously assailed, are the great Kafir family of languages and the Coptic,| We publish the following letter to show Chat 
2d. Such individuals in the more powerful com- 


inhabitants of Western Africa, without ex-| prompt aod sharp at repartee. They are not | the groaud that they mace their inflections on | when, in the providence of God, our emigrants are 
munities, as have committed great crimes, or were mB ~- far as is known, havea - A and decid- - Semmibctia, Seeqen abher for gltennes the initial instead of the fiaal syllable. This is | taken away by death, their children are not aban- 
(oo turbuleut to be governed by themselves. The] ed conviction of the existence of one great Supreme |or a very lively or fanciful imagination, Their | "He of all the dialects of this family so far as we |doned. Such are the exoclient laws of Liberia, 
Fulah, at Wilmingwa, Norvh Carolina, was one of Being, the Maker and Governor of all things. | stores of unwritten lore are summed up in a few kaow, but to a certain extent only. The conjuga- | chat the orphan is well provided for: 
They have an equally distinct idea of their own pointed proverbial sayings, a tew general maxims tions of the verb, the degrees comparison, aud Haare, Care Pavwas oo, Lovee, { 
iuture existence, They have not, however, any |i relation to the duties of life, aud a few simple certain forms of the indefiaite are made on 


March 1, 1855. 
as ave feeble, or idiotic, of whom their (amilies are} guitable conceptions either of the majesty of the| fables and traditionary stories, not embellished, | “¥e final and not oa the initial syllable, So that) Dean Sin :—Your letters bearing dates Novem- 
willing to be rid. Against such the charge of ey or the a sm or condition of ae - A, A | however, by any very remarkable touches of the if any dependence is to be placed upon this single | ber 24, December 12th, and December 23d, have 
witcheratt is generally preferred, and in this way, 


this class. 
8d. Such individuals in the larger communities 


African would as sooa question his own be- | fancy. ciroumstancs, it would seem to indicate that it was | been received by me. 1 would here state that 
they become the victims of the trade. 2 ao at te Maker, e his present as his The inhabitants of Southern Guinea, on the a Hamitic language with Shemitic inflections, or| Mrs, Moses Smith died last summer. Since her 

4th. ‘These inferior clans which have just been] fyrure existence. other hand, are characterized by traits the very | "*e Verse. ; = death the Orphans’ Couit appointed me guardian 
described. ‘They are either kidaapped by the more! Most of the tribes have two or more names, for | opposite of these, Sofimess, pliancy, and flexibility | 10 relation to the origia of the Nigritian family, 


powerful tribes aear them, or they are so debased 
as to sell themselves, aad this has beea particularly 
the case with the slaves exported from the Kungo. 
This last is the most fruitful source of all. We 


offt hee ee tor the children, I have dune what 1 cvuld by 
the Deity, indicative of his atuributes or the offices | are not more distinctive features of their language | W& re HOt aware t there are any historical data lag them good places in respectable families. 
ao auiitlon 00 Gernee or Creator, Among the| than it is of their moral and mental character, | 4p which to build an opinion. It is possible that | Moses lives with a carpenter, and is learoing that 
aborigines of Cape Palmas, there are indistinct | While a Grebo is rough, abrupt, woceremonious in they may have descended from Phut, according 00 | wade; Joshua lives with the Lieut, Goveradr ; 
traces of the Scripture accouat of the creation and | bis bearing, the Pongo is all smoothness and civility, the tradition of the Fulahs to this effect, aad the 


on tien then On toad ah 4 Rachel lives with the Attorney General's wife, and 
apprehend that three-titths of the whole, if not| ghe origin of the human race, the deluge, Noah’s| What cne aims to effect by diat of energy aud phy- act that t ve retained is word in connec: | is to be a tailuress; Isracl is bouad to 
more, have been drawn from these iaferior clans, family. the Seen feats of senquen tnt of the | sical force, the other mews to achieve by cuaning | “8 with at three of their pues setile- | Thomas Fulier, and goes to day-school ; J is 
who are indeed the only true and fully developed rro, Fute-dal- vo 


adveut of the Son of God, for whom they have a| ad management, In opposing or injuring the one, | Me8 19 Senegambia, viz: Futa- bound to a carpenter, one of our most 

negroes to be found in the country. These facts! name, It is very possible, however, shes they re- | you eeuile his open al ool pe re. ho the | !oa and Fuca Bondou. If it were possible to trace | citizens; litvle Catharine died soon after 
account for the great variety of character that was | ceived these things from the Roman Catholic mis- | other, though he feels quite as keenly, either stifles avy atliaity between their dialects and the Ethiopic | uber. The Judge of the Orphans’ Court allowed 
noticed, especially in former years, among the ma-|gionaries who frequented the coast during the | bis anger or determines upon seoret revenge. family of Southera Africa, it might be supposed | me to give each one of ; 
tive Africans who were brought to this country ;!| sixteenth and seveuteenth ceaturies; and this is} But the predominance of the imagination is one that they were a branch of the geauine Evhiopian | were suld, and the s will be taken of 
and 't accounts in part for the great diversity which | rendered more probable, as they couple with the | of the most striking characteristics of the Evhiop- —_ without any admixture with Asiatic raves, | for ‘the children. Mr. = Curry, soon after bis 
is still noticeable in their descendants. above traditions, some idea of aa iatermediate or|iaa miad, It exercises so much control over the | 5¥t there is not, 80 far as we have been able to see, | arrival, placed the box ; 
COMPARICON BETWEBH THE INNADITANTS OF NeneR-| pergeterial cLate. judgment and the ucderstanding, that it wasettles | @8Y ffiaity whatever, House, and delivered the lever which y 

nate ait cantina, Tne natives of Upper Guinea practise Devil wor-| the moral balance of the man, He almost loses oa him for Mrs. , 
alll : ship, but whether it is the d or demonia of | the power of discriminating between the actual oc- From the Mar) lend Ovionisation Journal. which coutained sixteen pairs 
In the preceding +ketches we have pointed out | SP» ~— ” kinds, I gave him a recei 
all the important physical characteristics of the | %¢ Jews, it is almost impos-ible to decide—prob: | currences of life and the conceptions of bis own OUR LAST BXPEDITION. & oo 
principal tamiles of both North and South Guinea, ably buth, though the diabolos ie the more po fancy, and becomes grossly addewed to laleshend, Cas ease. cde onl that I would be bappy to vee him 
and have no oceasiva to revert to the subject again, nent ohject of worship here, whilst demonolatry is without inteading it, The only way by which a Tue beautiful Barque Cora, chartered by the). o P y If he will not tavor us with a 
except for the purpose of a very few general re- the mere marked form of worship ia Soutuern | stranger can get a correct insight into the true! 4 nerican Colonisation Society, sailed on the 2d 
marks. Guinea, Their sacred rocks, trees, caverns, moun- | charwoter of Lbs people, is to become acq wiated | Way from this port, for Monrovia aad other ports 

la Northern Guinea there is a nearer approxi- | “"®% and groves, which are much more common | with their language wad their fables, They are ex- io ii 


visit, | think that a letter from him occasionally 
beria. As fine a compyny of emigrants went om Ge Ae 
mation to the negro type; the complexion is| '# the Northern than the Southera section, are the | ceedingly cluse and reserved in relation to any thing y 





. ours respecuully, 

4 _s out in her as we have ever seen and conversed 

blacker and more uniform; the people are more| *O0des of these spirits. Fotiches ox charms ore a would throw light upon their ioner aature. | with We give below the names and ages of | 7. Bowanp 8. Faey, Ese me. 4 waren. . 
robust and bave larger frames, and are a hardier | *Q4*lly common to both, They are perhaps more | But in their fables, wild ausmals are invested with | 11.4.6 destined fur Cape Palmas, that is, the New me we , 

and wore laborious race than those of Southera| “'84netly the object of worship with the Nigerian | all their secret feelings and propensities, and are} gi. of Maryland ia Liberie, The Cora was to 

Guinea. On che other hand, the Echiopeaa family family, but are more used and more relied upon by | permitied to aot them out, without awakening the | och at Noriulk, where @ large addition to those THE COST. 

have svaller frames, are, as a general thiog, of a| ‘e Echiopian, to seoure blessings and avert evils, | 4pprebension ia their owa minds that they are only 


who embarked bere were to be taken on board,| THe annual cost of the city government of New- 
lighter complexion, and have mach better and more po = = Lo they hold « eit themselves. Some of the emigrants were emanci slaves. | York is estimated at $3,036,065. There is a’so 
regular features, They have much more pliancy ‘. . ELATION OF THE MODERN ETHIOPIAN AND Nioui- | lodeed, instances are occurring e ay, in which peoditure accounts ameuating to 
of charac'er, aod in the management of trade they la Svuthera Guinea the people have clearer and TIAN FAMILIES Tu THE ANCIENT ABORIGINAL RACES | benevoleat slaveholders are cctting ra servants Se oe tae - 
display an amount of adroitness and cunning that} TOF? varied religious ideas, than are to be found 





’ 
ae C @ emane. free to go to Liberia, Copies of witle are runchi $6,248 242. Among the items of the former, are 
the ovher race could never rival. big up she ¢ ——_— we Oa this subject it is well known that we have as | our offive in rapid succession, in which | num- the following 

he dialects of Southern Guinea differ from those da the Gres place, there fe = ae yet but the most scanty materials wich which to | bers of slaves are left free to revurn to their father Printing, . : , . - 100,424 68 
of Upper Quinea: 1st, lo deriving the plural of Being, which literally means © good — who! cork. We propose, therefore, ouly to throw out a|laod, and a handsome sum in many cases be- Repairs andsupplies,. .  . 164,247 20 
nouns from the singular, by changes in the initial] ® Feg*ded as the creator and the uphulder of the | (|, general hiuts and leave it for others to test |queathed them to aid ia their outfits, These are|Rents,. . . . . . 9,879 68 
syllable, or by prefixes, whereas those of the other | WMiverse. To bim they ascribe all the works of their value. good signs. ‘There is yet, however, a desideratam, Real estate, ; ; . , 32,025 92 
stock, with the exceprion of the Fanti, make theirs | *'@#tiom, and whatever else they suppose to . » Heroducus includes all the inhabitants of Africa |wnd a great one, That isa fund to meet cases Roads and avenues, , , - Bese 
by changes in the final syllable. 2d. By having a| 200d the power of any creaid agency. They heyond Eyypt, in two families, the Libyans aud | where emancipated wives, or husbands, or parents, | Real estate expenses,. 46.426 51 
complete classificaion of their nouns, founded | oognize the hand of God in many tings which E:hiopians, wad this distinction has boon adopted | have slave husbands, wives, or children, belonging Stationery, . : : , . 20000 00 
upou the manuer ia which the plaral is derwed | Sect their happiness aud well-being, bul Weer) by the ancients generally. Both of these terms, |'0 other persons who are not disposed to manumit |Sweet expenses, de,  - - 840.005 70 
from the singular, aod wpoa the changes whieh | “er him any kid of formal or heartlelt worship. | 10 oo, ere weed mr, 4 cousiderable latitude. |them. In these cases, though freedom is very | Removing sunken vessels, . 1,680 00 
the adjectives and pronouns undergo in order 1o| Next to Anyambia, in the government of the Libya Gin Greceiie Gnaiell © On aboriginal races | sweet, yet many are not willing to accept it at such Sewers, repauing and cleaning. 11 Gu2 51 
accommodate themselves to these classes, The| ¥orld, are two spirits, Onyambe wud Ombwiri, the livia to - West y , bet the Medi a ais as the severance of tbe ties, the sacred Sdlasies, . . . . . 820,707 86 
different diwlects vary as to the number of the | frst of which, as the term wples, is the author of aie and the Great coe bom a. ties we have alluded to, Take an instance : Officers’ fees, . : 34575 70 
classes of nouns from four to twelve, ali of which is |“! evil, and the other is the author of good. With — — 


Water and sewer connections, 123.000 00 
the ancivat Numidians, Mauritanians, and ovber fa-| A gentleman in Montgomery county, Maryland, P'pes 

vntirely waknown to the ovber family, 3d, Io re-| “He character of Onyambe they seem to have but milies, the ’ recently deceased pumber of slaves 
vesuinng the order ia which two moan stand whee lithe acquaintance, but seldum fail to manifest only descendants of whom, it is believed, » bolt a a Gee 


to on es ships, new work, : y= pe os 
Berbers beria. to each male adult » do, repairs, . ’ 
one of them is the genitive wg A Grebo, for dae of woeasiness — & mame —_— ay thinks he finds mention of several ©. eet VA! female fifty, as an ——e- 
example, would say, Dwe-a-yu, Dwe, his son, or , ence, Ombwiri w seem “ thy outfit w decide.| Reviv ladex, Penfield, Ga., mentions 
Deen san: whites = Magne would say, family of spirus, as the term is used ia the plural of these Northern tamilies in the book of Genesis. One year was given the parties aL dae 
w 


Oawana-wi Dwe, the son of Dwe; and also wheu| “* well as im the singular number, He seems to oad Gl estes Sede hens ean he | vate sale, with 
they use compound words; thas a Grebo would]  * bea the Mpongwe Grammer published . . shins Geaceis : and 
an A say, Kvbo towh, literally, white man’s canve, | Tort, io 1847, is cm ford thes tbe swe yh wget of Oe ie eet = 
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bumber the reviv- 
) ° relations. al ia . is 40: whites 
for a ship; » Mpoogwe on the other hand would Le enca at anceg ruteequely Wt wes fined thet Se en aan nnd ae Gn Cane ont & Se pres San OS = os ope >> ~ 29, 
canoe bd edj-or evel, foree om “ a received oopy will, blacks whites, siudenis in Mer- 
Te eompariogdeclising, nud tnfceting their adjec. | Vareune dees, Sed Wat ef ube saperauva Tals twats tbe Linyesn wud Cesubhn the Us ebaun ho are | ACM corresponded with the eoeoware Gt the dex jose Usiveraiy, Mer ioe mre coe’ pretencars wk 
tives, i e., tuey are compared, inasmuch a8 they | Svusbern family of aaguages aa ) woe z (21u4) to have been seuluny vf the _— now professors 











